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AGRICULTURAL. 
On the con parative utility of 
OXEN AND HORSES, 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PUKPOSES 
No. Hi 
[The annexed Treatise was offered by the ingenious anthor, a resi- 


dent of Aiexandria, im the District of Coitumna, to the Georgetown 
Agricultural Society, and twok one of its premiums about six years 








To the Agneultural Society of Georgetown, 
GENTLEMEN, 

‘The folowing brief essay on the mode of gear- 
ing and working oxen is off red with a temerity, | 
fear hard'y commencable, when I ref ct on having 
been out of the practice of using them, fcr severai 
years, and on being guided by no data but a fra! 
and fugitive memory: indeed the attempt would no 


have been made, had I not becn apprehensive that |. 


important as this branch of agriculture is, it might 
possibly be overlooked, in the pursuit of others, 
deemed of stili-greater moment; and thereby the 
dawning of a science, to which | have been a partial! 
votary, be suffered to remain stationary in this part 
of our country. 

While occasionally travelling through most parts 
of the United States, I have found, by observation 
that in no section were oxen so generally, nor of 
course so dexterously used, as in the District of 
Maine, where I was myself brought up. In this 

ition, I shal! not be accused of arrogating for my 
eastern brethren, from motives of varity or pride. 
when it 1s considered that while.our plodding pe- 
destrian is slowly moving with a team, valued high 
at 150 dollars;—The Virginia wagoner proudly 
mounted, trots off with a set of streds, which as 
many pounds would seldom purchase. 

While I. am persuaded. from comparisons, that 

my practice has been according to the most appro- 
ved medes extant ; I am equa'ly convinced that my 
intermission therefrom, wil! subject my little trea 
tise to many errors. J] therefore hope to see the 
same subject have justice done it from some abler 
hand. : 
I always take pleasure in ruminating on the attri- 
butes of the ox ;—majesty. ambition, patience, and 
gratitude are apparent in his physiognomy ;—and 
all these properties are found inherent in this vajua- 
ble quadruped : happy would it be for these much 
abused draces, could as much be always said of 
their lord and master! I confess my reflections re 
lative to these slaves, which have “borne the heat 
and burden of the day” with me, have operated 
much in their favour, as a shield against every spe- 
cies of severity. 

Ihave, when obliged to exercise a momentary ri- 
or, had them turn towards me an honest, rebuking 
ace, which has never failed to have its full effect. 

They, together with other working cattle, have al- 


ways : red to me, the innocent victims of man’ 
first disobedience :—he fell, and drew them along 


with him into a painful servitude. He who could in- 
dulge in barbarity towards this patient, toiling ani- 
mal, richly merits the doom of ever after preparing 
his ground with a stubbing hoe. 

In many respects proud man must look up to the 
beast as his superior :—man’s reason is replete with 
error; but Seantinet, or the inference drawn by a brute, 
from certain sounds and motions, after having once 
learned vs pel ys ga is infallible. I have seen the 
best drilled ier mistake, for the instant, advance 
arms for recover arms, but never saw a vell trained 
ox mistake gee for haw, or haw for gee :—hence 
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syste. 1S WGispensable Wo Che Mahapemert of werk 
ing cattle: be who would work them with ease ar 
tacihty, should maintain a strict uniformity in hi 
conduct towards them. They must have names :— 
hevetore calves mter ded to be raised tor working, 
should be named, while young, to which, they becone 
tomiliar, by the time they are ready for the yoke 
Any thing appropriate to their colour, shape, &c. 1 
vroper; such as bright, broad, line, spark, back, 
star, turk, golden, Sc. ' 

The buffalce breed of cattle, or those without horns, 
will not answer well for working, as horns are ne 
icessary in backing a cart, and: in Carrying it down 
hill, Oxen should never be changed in the yoke, 
after having been broke ;—the near, and off ox should 
alWays remain as such —By changing them, they 
become confused, and ail the benefit of their tuition 
is lost. 

A temporary change, however, can be made ir 
ope instance, to advantage; this is when they hang 
off from each other, as they are apt to do in bad tra- 
velling, When they vet fretted: they then cut each 


SE GY EE eee ae 
he strei gest Is apt to carry bis end of the yoke se 
tral inches before the other; this makcs the yoke 
ieasy tothem, and is soon remedied, by putting the 
apie of the yoke nearest to the end of th. strong 
x. It does not howe ver always follow that the stron- 

r ox Carrics the fore end of thy yeke ;—1 often 

ecurs that an in: quality of strength begets such 
mbition in the weaker ox, as will ruin him. by his 
verstraining uimselt for an even ycke. The dri- 
ver should be attentive to this circumstance, (if it 
ver occurs with him) and remedy it, as has been 

Just pr inted out. 

It is unnecessary, in yoking well tutored oxen, to 
lug the yoke round the yar( after them, as they are 
vasily called to thot. thave often called the ox I 
wanted from a drive of all sorts of cattle. Stand 
the yoke on one end :—take out the « ff ox’s bow ;— 
steacy the yoke with the left band, and with the 
right, hold up the bow towards the «x, and beckon- 
ing with it, call him by name to you; slip the bow 
under his neck; turn the yc ke down upon it; enter 
it in the bow holes, and pur in the bow pin; then 





others’ feet with their shoes :—shifting them, puts 
this out of their head, for that time. 

There are however, several ways in which oxen 
may be geared tor work: they are willing to earn 
their bread anv way: they have been tried, and found 
to pull hy a yoke on the neck ;—by a shaft, lashed 
across the foreheaa, and traces to its ends ;—by tra- 
ces fastenec tothe borns ;—by har:ess, like horses ; 
and they wil pull by the tail. From these various 
modes, it is the husbandman’s duty first, to study the 
nature, and convenience of the ox ;—secondly, econo- 
my, and h sown convenience ; and then select that 
which embraces most of these desirable objects. 
There are but two of these modes mentioned, that 
can be adopted with any degree of satisfaction or suc 
cess. These are the yoke and the harness. From 
the former bei: g in general, not to say universul use, 


take out the other bow, ana lifting up the near end 
of the yoke with the left hand; with the bow inthe 
right, ca'l the near ox also by name, who will come 
and “ bow his neck to the yoke,” and is harnassed 
the same as his companion. 

An ox goad to drive with, is made of hickory, or 
any tough wood, three anc a half to four and a half 
feet long, as may suit the whim of the driver—about 
the size of a man’s finger, with a prick or sharp point 
of iron in the end, projecting not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch, Thisis more ch: ap and simple, and 
has been found to answer much b tter than a whip, 
or along green withe The ludicrous practice of using 
the latter and of having a driver on Poth sides of the 
team, to keep them straight, or of fastening a rope 
to the horn of the near ox fur the same purpose, Can- 
not be too soon exploded. Riding on oxen is a shame- 








the inference is a natura! one, that some inconve- 
nience must attend the latter. The form of the ox, 


ful lazy practice that should also be done away.— 
Oxen may, and onght to be so taught that by speak- 


is one objection to harness ;—his belly is so muchang to them and making a kind of beckoning miction 
wider than his shoulders, it is embraced so hard by/with the goad, they will “come to,” or in other. words 
the iron traces as to impede his wind, as well astoturn to the left, without the trouble of ap assistant on 






be injured by galling. ‘The yc ke, onthe other hand. 
heing of hard wood, appears to be an instrument 
that would gall, but I never knew any injury done 
by it: the neck of the bullock seems by nature, fit- 
ted for the yoke: the skin, naturally thick, seon be- 
comes so Callous as not to be hurt by friction ; it is 
there his strength lies, even to a proverb. 

In point of economy, there is a wide disparity be- 
tween the harness and yoke: the expense of the for 
mer to that of thelatter, for eight years’ wear, would 
be as ten to one; and the time of earing and un 
gearing, is asthree to one. In other words; a yoke 
will cost only five dollars, which will average 
eight years’ wear, and can be put to oxen in tw: 
minutes, . 

A yoke which is properly made for oxen of equal, 
size and strength, will have no particular end for 
the near, or off ox; but the bows being sometimes 
untrue, will fit to the neck better one particular 
way :—this, the nice teamster will observe and al- 
ways put them.so. An ox can feel as sensibly as a 
man, the pains of tight or unfitting accoutrements ; 
but not being so fluently ees and being too noble 

patient to shrink on that account, from his task; 
it particularly behoves every driver, (who cannot 

1 day wear a key, or penknife in the foot of -his 
boot) to be vigilant that the tackle sits easy and free 





the off side, ora rope to pull them round. 

I would have one thing remem» red in drivi: g ox- 
en (which als appliesto every species of servants) I 
mean the impolitic habit of a uniform harsh deport- 
ment, and of keeping the goad constantly going over 
them ; it is a needless tax upon the lungs and sin- 
ews ; the oxen wil] not. do so much work for it, and 
what is worse they become s° ca lous from this per- 
petual revgh discipline, that they cannot easily be 
brought to any extra exertion when it is indeed ne- 
cessary 

The benefit of a calm management has been very 
apparent to me, when I have been driving in compa- 
ny with these peevish geniuses, and Coming to a steep 
hill, ] would then speak sharp and determined to my 
team, and ply the goad pretty frecly ; (it necessary) 


‘this treatment so novel, would be fully appreciated : 


every one of ‘them would pull as for his life and the 
hill would be quick!y surmounted ; while the dri- 
ver who has a}ways been speaking harshly. and al- 
ways been plying his goad, could not here make use 
of any new argument to stimulate his cattle to the 
exigence of the moment: the consequence was, he 
would often have to receive assistance from a team 
no stronger than tis own. Drivers should acquaint 
themselves with the burthen of their oxen, and never 
load them b+ vend it : it discourages and hurts them. 





on his team. 
When oxen are unequally matched, as to strength, 


‘ea 


Because they are very strong, many unthinkirg 
task-masters appear to believe them omnipotent.— 
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When they are properly taken care of they are not 
apt to be sparing of their strength ; they are some: 
times profuse with it. 

1 have often been beset with difficulties, when at 
work alone in the wood with a yoke or two of oxen; 
and have then thought I could perceive traits of rea- 
son in them ; for in proportion to my anxiety and ex- 
ertions to extricate myself, have I seen theirs spon- 
taneously to increase 

That all cattle should be sheltered in cold and wet 
weather, is obvious to every person; but to those 
that work, it is indispensible—their health and 
strength dep endupon it. 

From the severity and duration of our winters, at 
the northward, our barns are generally spacious, and 


time cannot well be allowed them to dine on hay, 
then corn in the ear is the best thing that can be giv- 
enthem. Pumpkins are also very grateful to them, 
and being remarkably prolific, may be raised with 
iitde trouble. In winter cattle are tied up and fed at 
about sunset ; fed again at 8 or 9 o’clock, again at 
day light, then at sunrise they are ready for the la- 
bours of the day. This mode of feeding is considered 
lpreferable, being fresher in small quantities, eaten 
more freely, and less liable to get under their feet, 
and be wasted. 

Carts being cheaper than wagons, and handier 
‘about the ordinary business of a farm, are therefore 
ito be desired. Different kinds of bodies may be at- 





calculated to hold as much as possible of our grainjtached occasionally to one pair of wheels ; an open 


and hay No doubt however, but this is good econo- 


one for hay, sheaves, &c. and a close one for fruit 


my in every climate in the U. States; asthe farmerjand vegetables. The naked wheels are handy to 
loses as much in quantity and quality of his produce|haul spars, poles, and all kinds of long timber on.— 
in a short time, by stacking out, as would build ajIn hitching a cart to the oxen, the tongue or spire 


barn 


thereof passes into the ring of the ox yoke, as far as 


Our old fashioned barns, I believe, are not suscep-| Shoulder in the tongue will permit ; an iron instru- 
tible of much improvement. Those which cattle are/ment called a copse, resembling the capital letter 
wintered in, are built at a small distance from the/U, is put on the end of the tongue embracing it above 
house on a rising ground, with a yard open to, andj@nd below, and the copse pin is inserted through the 


descending a little towards the south, if such a spot 
be near ; it being thereby warmer, kept cleaner, and 


enc of the tongue and through the copse. ‘This copse 
is for the purpose of hitching the second yoke of 


the wash enriches the adjacent ground. The barnjO*en to, when necessary. See drawing 

has two large doors opposite each other, for the con-|, Wherever oxen and yokes are used, chains become 
venience of driving in leads of grain and hay ; on one|'NGispensable ; four of these each ten feet long, with 
or both sides of this thorough fare, is a stall for cat-|@ hook in each end, or part of them with a ring in 
tle, say ten feet wide and six and a half high, and|o€ end and a hook at the other, are enough for two 
running the whole width of the barn ; so that if 2/° three yokes of oxen. J 

barn were forty feet long, the stalls would take up I shall only add a few observations on the manner 


ten feet on eac 
be the width of the thorough fare ; which latter be. 
ing also used as the threshing floor, is flooved with tw« 


end, and twenty would, of course Of shoeing oxen ; for that they need shoes as mucti 


as horses, especially on slippery and frozen ground, 
jis evident. Many smiths cast them down upon straw, 


inch plank well joined. The partition between this|i€ all their feet together, and shoe them in that ig- 


and the stalls is only three feet high, for the conve- 


nience of feeding the cattle, whose crib joins the} 
artition, and is thus made: A piece of timber, the} ’ 


ength of the stall, about four inches thick, by eight 
wide, is laid down on edge, parallel with the parti- 
tion, and two and a half feet from it: this makes 
a crib on the floor, being the most natural one that 
cattle can have to feed at. Itis kept perfectly clean, 
as the stall floors have a gradual descent of about 3 
inches. Immediately over this timber, is another 
smaller one of the same length, fixed to the joists 
above ; in both of these Be ame from end to end, 
holes are bored at three feet distance, and smooth 
round stantions or studs, 3 inches in diameter, are 
fixed therein ; round each of these stantions is bent a 
small hickory hank or hoop, sufficiently loose to play 
up and down thereon ; a wooden bow passing throug! 
this hoop, embraces the neck of the ox, who is 
thereby kept at his post, yet still has every rationa 
liberty. He has room to eat his food, lay down, o1 
stand at his pleasure. See drawing at the end of this 
essay. These stalls have small windows, 4 feet from 
the floor, and at convenient distances from each other 
through which to throw the manure. Satisfactory 
experience of the safety and economy of this mode 
of housing cattle has made it universal in that quar- 
ter. 

On tying up cattle for the night, respect should 
be had to mastery among them ; the strongest should 
be put in first, and at the further end from the door, 
and so on, according as they hold dominion over each 
other, leaving the cows, yearlings, &c, next the door. 
in case of civil war among them ' 

It is interesting when “ the curfew tolls the knel! 
of parting day,” and the farmers boy opens his stal/ 
door and gives a nod of invitation to his ‘leading cha 

-racters,’ to see them forming a line of march, enter 
ing the door, and taking their places precisely ac 
cording to rank, without martial music, word of 
command, or confusion. But I beg pardon for this 
long digression, touching a subject too, which is 
doubtless familiar to every farmer. 

h-bred teamster never suffers himse)t 


good whetesome hay and water; but whcn sufficientinominious re, which strains and injures the 


creature he most approved method is, by having 
a frame made for the purpose, in which is a small 
platform, raised about a foot above the ground ; the 
ox Walks on tothis platform ; his head and shoulders 
are then confined by stantions—wide leather bands, 
having one end fast at the frame above, are brought 
down, passed under his belly and carried up 
to a windlass, which being strained, he is gently 
raised, so that his feet touch lightly on the platform ; 
one fore foot and one hind one are then drawn out, 
and fastened upon small posts, when the shoes are 
put on without further trouble. 

> The drawings below are necessary for a better 
understanding of this essay 

The first is the representation of a cart tongue, 
hitched to a yoke as in the act of drawing, a is the 
copse pin, which goes through the tongue, and by 
which the yoke draws ; b is the copse by which the 
second pair is hitched when unecessary. 

Beside this is a stantion and bows by. which cattle 
are secured at their crib, a the cap lies flat on top 
of their neck ; the end of the bow at b is something 
like a button, and is put in the hole atc and springs 
into its place. 

Below is the model and size of a yoke for a mid- 
dling sized pair of oxen. Whole length 34 feet, dis- 
tance of bow holes, a to a. 20 inches do from b to b, 
in the clear, six and a half inches. The bows being 
something of an oval form andc.......¢ being the 
greatest swell and where the ox’s shoulrers come, the 
staple c should be in a direct tine between, so that 
the strain wiil come right, in drawing d......d 
may be flat keys or round pins of wood, one in each 
ow is sufficient: the stuff of which the bows are 
made, must be at least 14 inches in diameter. 

Respectfully submitted by your very humble serv’t. 

















to partake of his repast, before his oxen have be- 
gan theirs. They require little else in winter, but 


Alexandria, Nov. 12,1812. EPHRAIM GILMAN. 
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A NOTICE OF 'THE BOT T- FLY OF HORSES: 
The Oestrus Equinus of Linné. 


No. 4. 
[Reap May 10th, 1819.] 


That species of Oestrus which produces the Botts 
in horses, when in the fly state, shows not only a 
manifest consciousness of having derived its origin 
from the horse, but a distinct remembrance of hav- 
ing resided in the early part of its life in the body 
of that animal. The pregnant female endeavours 
to deposit her eggs in the mouth of the horse. 
The animal, knowing by experience the intention, 
frets, stamps, and moves its head up and down, 
to get rid of the importunities of the insect. Such is 
the shape of the abdomen from the elongation of the 
oviduct in the fly, that it succeeds whenever the un- 
derlip of the horse is found by it a little separate from} 
the upper ; which is often the case in a great degree 
when the anima! sleeps on its feet. If foiled in that 
attempt, the insect hovers around the body of the 
horse, occasionally darting with the swiftness of an 
arrow, to some selected spot, where it affixes its 
eggs to the hair by means of a glutinous matter in 
which they are enveloped. In choosing a place it 
evidently seeks to ensure shelter for the eggs from 
the effects of rain, which are of course known to it 


from its own experience, That the insect selects/ject, “ It is pretended that these worms are produced 


those parts of the horse, which are in some degree 
sheltered from the rain, and yet exposed to the sun, 
and not those, at which the horse is most apt to bite 
in order 2 allay itching, is quite obvious. An in- 
stinctive knowledge of this enemy is attributed to 
the horse, without reason, in spite of the manifest ab- 
surdity involved in the supposition, that an animal 
so far inferior to man, should possess from nature 
an intelligence superior to his in a matter of so 
much importance. It is not = that this fly 
would attract the notice of the horse so strongly, if it 
were not for the repeated assaults it makes, ou the 
mouth of the animal, and its resemblance to many 
insects that bear other means of annoyance. 
Monsieur Daubenton in his anatomical description 
of the horse, which is to be found in the Natural His- 
tory of Count de Buffon, says, in treating on this sub- 
ject: “There were a great many worms in this 
stomach” (that of an old robust horse killed in the 
spring season) “as in all the different stomachs of the 
other horses we opeped, in number altogether more 
than sixty, of different descriptions. The worms 
were male and female, and of very different sizes. I 
counted as many as six hundred and sixty of them 
in a single stomach; besides which there were yet 
many others at, or near to, the other extremity of the 
alimentary canals; (et outre cela, il y en avoit en- 
core plusieurs a l’anut !)—but we saw none in the in- 
testines between. ‘hey were all oblong and of dif. 
ferent sizes. The smallest were three lines long and 
about one line in diameter. The length of the 
st was eight lines, their breadth three lines, and 
r thickness two lines (a line is equal to two French 
etres, or 0.07876 of an inch English.) Some of| 
n were of a yellow line, and others, porticularly 
the smallest, of a colour inclining to red. The fore 
part of threse insects is narrower than the hind part, 
which gives to their figure the appearance’of a smal! 


cone. eir body is encircled with eight or nine 
rings, u which are little bristly points of consi- 


derable hardness. At their anterior extremity they 
have hooks (crotchets) by means of which they 
fasten themse!ves to prevent being carried away with 
the aliment. Indeed those short bristles which pro- 
ject from their bodies, in circles, on the edges of the 
rings, contribute to keep them in their places, for 


they have a direction backwards from the head. 
We have always found these worms at the beginning 
of the duo denum, quite close to the Pylorus in 
greater number than any where else. ‘hey are 
ranged side by side. The fore part of them is al- 
ways buried in the little cavities which they mak: 
for themselves in the walls of the intestines. ‘They 
ire also dispersed over the whole surface of the sto- 
mach, and many different spots on the villous coat, 
which bear the appearance of having been gnawed 
or destroyed by them, may often be seen. Indeed it 
has been observed that they often make holes in the 
stomach and cause gangrene. To this may be well 
added that the elder Monro, Professor of anatomy in 
Edinburgh, for many years before 1767, demonstra- 
te} that the membrane which lines the inside of the 
stomach and intestines in man and other animals, if 
not the same continued substance with the cuticle, or 
scarf skin, which covers the external of the body, is 
at least of the same kind, having analogous uses and 
advantages and equally liable to thicken and harden, 
to become callous, and insensible, from similar 
causes. In the one case it is stretched and smooth, 
and in the other it hangs loose and floating when fluids 
are present. This might be expected from the dif- 
ferent circumstances of its forming a lining to a con- 
vex or concave surface, being more or less exposed 
to accidents, and existing generally with or entirely 
without protecting liquors. When this fact is con- 
sidered it is no longer matter of surprise that the 
stomach of man receives, with so little injury, sub. 
stances of such powerful action; or that the horse 
suffers so little from the ordinary attacks of the 
Botts, which perhaps rarely penetrate through the 
villous coat during the life of that animal. 


Monsieur Daubenton proceeds thus upon this sub- 


by flies, which place them within the bowels of the 
horse ; or at least deposit eggs there which very 
soon hatch, and become the worms in question. 
These worms they say traverse the whole length of 
the intestines to the stomach, where, however, they 
remain only for a certain time, after which they re- 
turn to the extremity. They have been seen to come 


Society to the insect which is supposed to be the 
cause of a very considerable annual loss in horses, all 
over the world. No new information on the subject 
is pretended to be obtained, nor even is it intended to 
suggest any new remedy. The writer rejects in his 
own practice all but allum, in which he has the ut- 
most confidence, founded on the expericnce of many 
years. He has always been.able to give instanta- 
ucous relief to his horses, when suffering from the 
grubs, by drenching with a solution of alum in com- 
won water. No doubt the medicine acts by its 
styptic quality, which contracts the rings of which 
the body of the worm is composed, and disengages 
ithe bristles growing upon them from the barbed hold 
they have in the rugae of the villous membrane. 
Yet he was not led to the remedy by this indication, 
as sure as it seems to be; but received it from per- 
sons unacquainted with the formation of the grub in 
that respect. It is quite probabie that the Bott may 
not have the power of contracting its rings at all 
times, so as to disentangle. the loose and floating 
tunica villosa from the points of its bristles by which 
it is prevented from dropping off after it it has let go 
its hold with the hooks at the mouth. That effect 
is produced for it, mechanically, by the styptic pro- 
perty of the alum which reduces the dimensions of 
the body every way, and very probably sheathes 
the bristles within their rings, by the contraction 
lengthways which it causes. Why the grub should 
suddenly take deeper hold with its hooks, so as to 
penetrate to the muscular wall of the stomach, by 
which it gives so much pain and often causes gan- 
grene, is not known. As it takes its nourishment 
trom the fluid parts of the chyme which afterwards 
becomes the chyle formed by the digestive process, 
out of the food taken in by the horse, a great change 
in the power of the gastric juices, from general de- 
bility produced by excessive fatigue, and too long 
fasting may perhaps alter the nature of that nourish-~ 
ing liquor, or lessen the quantity so much, as to pro- 
duce uneasiness, and dangerous rest!essness and ac- 
tivity in the grub. There can be no doubt that these 
insects, at a certain stage of their growth, let go 
their hold of their own accord, and abandon them- 
selves to. the course of the aliments, by which they 





forth in the months of May and June, to be speedily 
transformed, it is believed, into a species of fly, 
which reproducesthem anew. This is not the place 
to give the history of these worms and the flies any 
furtherthan their connexion with the horse. It can- 
not be doubted that they are fatal to a great num- 
ber, since they have the power of causing ulcers in 
their stomachs and even of piercing them through. 
It is pretended that oily substances do not destroy 
them as they do many other insects. But oi!s are 
recommended against the White Worms, which are 
pointed at the two ends, and which are sometimes 
more than six inches long: also against those the 
form of which resembles a large owl (grosse ug zor 
which latter are very dangerous to horses. I have 
never once found any of the last in those I have 
opened, but I have often met with long worms, and 
sometimes with small flat worms very white and 
formed of several rings. Mercurial remedies have 
been proposed against those in the shape of a cone, 
but have not been fully tried. This subject never- 
theless is very interesting. Besides the stomach and 


singular as to deserve the attention of physicians, as 
well as naturalists. Digestion must be performed by 
it in a manner quite peculiar, for the stomach is very 
small in comparison with the bulk of the animal, 
while on the contrary the colon has very large 

uches in it, which seem to serve in some measure 
instead of the stomach. It is already known that 


horse from the peculiar insertion of the gullet, which 
enters the stomach obliquely, and is moreover com- 
pressed by a sphincter muscle, as well as occupied 
rd a duplication in one part. 
t 


and have an influence generally upon the constitu. 
tion, functions, and diseases of the horse.” The ob- 
ject of this quotation is to call the attention of this 





intestines of the horse are formed in a manner so 


the conformation renders vomitting impossible in the|d 


are carried without the body of the horse, with the 
feecal matter. Strong cathartics given after the so- 
lution of alum, would of course cause an earlier de- 
arture and might greatly lessen the number of the 
ies; as the grubs so expelled, might not be sufficient- 
ly mature to go through the double transformation 
which succeeds their arrival in the open air at the 


natural period. 
THOMAS M. RANDOLPH. 


The Secretary of the Agricultural ? 
Society of Albemarle. 





FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Section IX.—continued. 


Of the plants recommended for a course of crofis 
(in the preceding section) and their culture. 


VIII. Of Indian Corn. 


This is a native of South America, and was in- 
troduced into Europe in the 16th century, where 
it is known by the names of wheat of Turkey, 
Indian wheat, Spanish wheat, &c.(1) Ls pro- 
uctiveness and other good qualities, have brought 
it into general use, for it is now found in every 





(1) This the Zea of the botanist. In what does 


The great extent of}.ni. aj f the Z Se f th 1 
e colon must also produce an effect on the stomach, renee ye eee leat erayPbanlfin oie Pesan 


cients? The favourite dish of the Romans was 
Alica and “ Alica fit e zea, quam semeu aspella- 
lvimus.” Plin. 18 lib. Nat. Hist. 
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part of the globe, where its cultivation is not for-jten these little mounds of earth, so as to makejtimes, a great literary authority describes it, as 


bidden, by the coldness of the climate. Withjthem better recipients of water. 
proper culture, it grows well ina great variety oni 
of soils ; but prefers old and rich pastare zrounds,to the forage it may yield; in which case it Is 
artificial meadows, warm loams and moist vegeta-}generally sown broadcast, at the rate of ten bush- 
ble mould, els to the acre, and cut ewreen, while its saccha- 
There are many varieties of this grain, deno-rine qualities most abound. We are told by M. 
minated from colour, number of rows of the|Bosc, that in the volcanic soil of Vicenteri, 1 
grain, and differen periods of ripening. Thejltaly, corn managed in this way, gives four crop» 
white and the yellow of 8 or 12 rows) are thelin the year. As dry forage, it 1s a great resource 
varieties generally preferred. in warm climates, where natural meadows are 
Corn from its bulk, its prolific character andjrare, and artificial nearly unknown. In the east- 
system of roots, must necessarily be a greatiern parts of Virginia, it furnishes the principal 
feeder, and draw much of its supplies from thejstock of horse fodder ; and in our northern lati- 
earth: whence arises the rule, that it ought not|tudes, it is a usefsi supplement to clover, timo- 
immediately to follow, or to precede, any otherithy and red top hay 
gramineal crop ; and that it be not found oftener| The produce of corn is much affected by wea- 
than once in six years in the same field ther. If this be hot, ind dry, the leaves, stems 
The seed should be taken from the finest earsiand ears are all diminutive ; if wet, the ieaves 
of the last year’s crop, and from those growingand stems are abundant, but the ears deficient 
on stems which have had the largest number ofan’ often diseased; if both wet and cold, no ears 
ears. After steeping it twenty-four hours in aare produced, and on the other hand, if morst 
strong solution of nitre, it should be planted.(2) jand warm, (more particularly when the grain is 
There is some difference of practice, without Newering) the crop is excellent. To produce 
any great difference of result, in the modes of this combination is not within the reach of hu- 
flanting. Furrows are sometimes made at the man industry. All therefore, that agricultural 
distance of three or four feet from each other,/foresight can effect, is to interpose a few days 
and in one direction only, and in these the seedibetween the planting of different parts of the 
is placed, fourteen or sixteen inches apart. \ticrop, So as to multiply the chances of favourable 
other times, the field is furrowed both ways, and) wea her. 
the seeds dropped and covered at the points off IX. Of Beans. 
intersection ; while again, two rows of beans or| (Of these, there are several species, which, to 
potatoes, or mangle wurzel, are interposed be-loccupiers of clay soils, are of the utmost import- 
tween as many rows of corn. This last practicelance, because in them, the beans thrive best, 
is most conformable to theory, but the other me-|while at the same time, they greatly ameliorate 
thods generally prevail, and pumpkins, beans orjand fit them for wheat and- oat crops. The 
turnips form the under crops. ‘species most recommended, are the Heligoland, 
Whatever method be adapted, the ¢ime of or small horse bean of England, and the white 
planting is that at which the earth first acquiresbean. The former, is vigorous, hardy and pro- 
the warmth necessary to vegetation, and whichductive, and an excellent food for cattle; the 
is sufficiently indicated by her spontancous pro-|latter is more delicate and nutritive, and much 
ductions. If we plant earlier, the seed is apt toemployed as a food for man.(4) 
rot; if later, the ripening of the crop is hazarded.|_ If beans are made to commence a course of 
No crop while growing, requires more atten-|crops, as they may very properly do, they ought 
tion than corn, and none better repays the labour)to receive the dung of the year, which, as in the 
bestowed upon it. The objects of this are two,case of potatoes, should be spread over the sur- 
to extirpaie weeds and to keep the earth loose|face of the field and ploughed in without loss of 
and open to the influences of the atmosphere.time. The moment the spring frosts are over, 
As soon therefore as weeds begin to show them-(the planting should take place—in rows, or in 
selves, the surface of the field must be well har- hills (as described in the last article for corn ;) 





. 


rowed. Plastering is the next operation, and 
may, at the distance of a few days, be repeated 
with advantage. Whe weeds will now re-appear, 


when the triangular harrow, accommodated to) 


the width of the intervals, must be employed. 
This, drawn by a single horse, will do its work 
expeditiously and well. ‘The plough called the 
cultivator, with a double mould board, follows 
the harrow, and is itself followed by the hand 
hoe, which alone can perform well the last and 
great operation of Ailling the corn. ‘The effec 
of this is to enable the grain to form new joint: 


near the surface of the earth, whence will issucf 


lateral! roots, fitted to receive an additional quan 
tity of aliment necessary or proper for the 
plant.(3) Care must however be taken to flat- 





(2) See in Judge Peter’s Notices to young 
Farmers the effect of thts solution on corn crops. 
(3) Bonnet was the first to make this observa’ 
tion, but if the reader wishes to see a full illus- 





and throughout the whole course of vegetation, 
the crop must be kept free from weeds, a condi- 
ition that if well observed, will secure an abun- 
dant produce.(5) 

X. Of Oats. 

Oats is, among grains, what the ass is among 
animals—very little -respected, but very exten- 
lsively employed. The devise evena of Ovid, and 
the steriles dominantur: avene of Virgil, show 
the degrees, both of use and abuse, with which 
it.was regarded by the Romans. In modern 


tration of it, we refer him to the memoir of M. 
Varenne de Fenilles, who has proved, that the 
crop is increased one thirteeuth merely by hilling. 

(4) Pythagoras, forbade his disciples the use ot 
beans— whence we may conclude that the Greek- 
cultivated only the horse bean or bean of the 
marshes, 

(5) Ina favourable season, under good man 
agement, the white bean gives thirty for one., 





food for Scotch men and English Aorses. It is 


Corn is sometimes cultivated with a view oniy|probably this state of degradation amoung poets 


and philosophers, that determined the botanists 
of Europe, to give to America, the honour of 
having produced it. Mr. Adanson found it 
growing spontaneously in Juan Fernandez; 
whence the scavans wisely concluded, that it 
must be a native of Chili! But in this conclu- 
sion, they appear to have equally forgotten the 
laws of nature and the decisions of history; for 
the quotations with which we began this article, 
show, that oats were cultivated in Italy, many 
centuries before the existence of America was 
known to any European; and few are ignorant, 
that Chiliis among the hotcest and dryest regions 
of the globe, and that oats perish in dry and hot 
climates. 

Of the many different species, or varieties of 
this grain, the d/ack and the whire, are those 
which best deserve cultivation; because most 
hardy and productive. In the poorest soil and 
with the smallest possible labour, they give 
so nething, but because they do not give much, 
(in circu nstances under which other grains 
would give nothing,) we infer, that the grain it- 
self is a poor one, and, at the same time, a great 
exhauster of the soil. We owe to Mr. Dranus 
a series of experiments and calculations, which 
overturn this opinion, and demonstrate, that “oats 
* in rotation, under proper culture and in good 
“soil, are not less profitable than wheat or rye ; 
“ that after beans cabbages or potatoes, it yields 
* great crops, and that it exhausts less than other 
“ grains, which occupy the soil a great length 
“of time.” As a protector of clover or other 
grass seeds, (and with it sume of these should 
always be sown,) it is second only to barley. 

XI. Of Cabbages. 

These have been long known among us as a 
garden vegetable, but are rarely me. with in 
field culture ; a fact the more extraordinary, as 
in England, they have been very extensively and 
profitably employed in that way for more than 
half a century. 

The species most recommended, are the ear- 
ly Salisbury and York, the great Scotch, the 
Drurmhead, the Cavilier and the green Savoy. 
Mr. Cobbet has remarked, with much good 
sense, that the species best for man, are also best 
for cattle, and that on this. ground, the last of 
those mentioned, should form the principle part 
of our cabbage crop. 

The seed of early cabbages, (as the York and 
the Salisbury) should be sown in hot beds, about 
the middie of February; and that of winter and 
fall cabbages, in the open field, about the 15th 
of May. The bed selected for the latter, should 
be of good soil and well ventilated ; that is, ex- 
posed on all sides to the influences of the air, 
and without artificial shelter. When the plants 
rise, they should be sprinkled with unleached 
ashes, or gypsum, and if attacked by the fly, may 
be slightly and temporarily covered with branches 
of elder. It the weather be uncommonly dry, a 


little watering may be proper, but much of this 
should be avoided, because plants, like animals, 
nay become topers, and will then drink more 
than will be useful to them. 

The transplanting of early eabbages, should 
not be delayed beyond the 12th of May, nor that 











of the late kinds beyond the ist of June. An 
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acre oi ground wiil require about six thousand|grsim, ought to have more of attention and liber- 
plants. ality than is generally given to it ; for if, under the 


Champagne, Maine, Orleanois, and the central 
part of Lorraine, where the maize is not culti- 


The preparation of the soil, for this crop, is|hard treatment, and in the by-places where it isjvated as a crop. 


exactly that described for potatoes, and which,now cultivated, it yields much and works these 
therefore, need not be repeated here. Woenjimportant effects on the soil, how greatly would 
the manuring, ploughing and harrowing arelits usefulaess be increased, were it made to follow 
finished, strike your furrows, from east to west,|peas, beans, cabbages, or potatoes, in regular 
four feet apart, place your plants in these,jrotation, and on a large scale. 
twenty inches from each other, and do not for-| We have already spoken of it as a manure. 
get so to press the earth, as to bring it in contactland we take tnis occasion to quote, from a late 
with every part of the roots. editor of tne Theatre D’ Agriculture of O. Serres 
The advantage of this crop, will be best seen,jthe following passage: * We cannot too much 
by contrasting it with ano her; hay for example ;jrecommend alter our old constant practice, the 
If we get a ton of timothy, per acre, we think wejemploy ment of this precious plant, as a manure, 
do well and are satisfied; yet, if this acre hadjit 1s certainly the most economical and conveni- 
been well worked and manured and planted injent the fariner can employ. A small quantiy 
cabbages, it would, according to Mr. Youny,jof seed, costing very littie, sows a large surface 
have given you more than thirty times theland gives a great crop. When in flower, first 
weight of the hay. Why not then prefer thejroll and then plough it in. Its shade while grow- 
cabbages tothe vay? Our cattle, it may be saidjing destroys ail weeds, and itself, when buried, 
will not like them so weil. Here what thelis soon converted into terrean.” 
same author says on this head; * Young cattle} The expermments of M. Vaucquelin show, 
“ go turoush the winter well on cabbages: ewesjthat of one hundred parts of buckwheat, fifty are 
“and lambs thrive on them; fatting oxen im-jcarbonate and sulphate of potash and carbonate 
« prove faster on them, than on any other food,jof lime. 
“ and never fali off, as they sometimes do, on — 
“ turnips; and miich cows do better on cabba-| Smut.—The cause of smut in wheat has been 
“ges six to one, than on hay, &c.” But the|productive of much investigation and speculation; 
difficulty of preserving them through the winter,}>ut since the means have been discovered ot 
may be great? Not half as great as that of|freventing it, we may well rest satisfied with 
preserving potatoes; fur a frost, that will con-|this. 
vert these inio dirty water, will do cabbages no Inthe year 1787. Mr. Young sowed fourteen 
harm, and may even do them good. Mr. Cob-|beds with the same wheat seed, as black with 
bett preserved them through a Long Island win-/smut, he says, as he ever saw any. The firsi 
ter, and had them sound and fresh in the month ved was sown with this wheat without washing, 
of May, and by a method equally cheap and ex-jand this had 377 smut ears; that washed in clean 
peditious ; requiring only a plough, a few leaves,|water, had 325 ; that in lime water, had 43; that 
straw or brush, and some shovels full of earth {in he of wood ashes, had 31; that in arsenic, 
“and here,” says he, * they were at all timesjhad 28. Ag in—that steeped in lime water four 
“ veady ; for to this land, I could have gone at}»0urs, had 12; that in arsenic four hours, had 
“ any time, and have brought away (if the quan-jone. And again—that which was steeped in lie 
“ tity had been large) a wagon load in ten mi-j48 before mentioned, 12 hours, had one—and 
nutes.” that which wes steeped in the same kind ‘of lie 
Xl. Of Buckwheat. 24 hours had none ; that also which was steeped 
This excellent grain is a native of Asia, whence}|24 hours in lime water, had none; that steeped 
it was carried to Africa, and thence, by. theltM arsenic 24 hours, had five. 
Moors, to Europe. In France, it yet retainsthe| Thus it appears ceriainly that steeping the 
name of Sarrazin. seed wheat twenty four hours in tie will effectu- 
The species of it in cultivation are two—thelally prevent smut. Let the lie be made preuy 


common and the Tartorean, (Polygonum Tarta- 
ricum of Linnzus.) This last species, is highly 
extolled by professor Pallas and others. It ri- 
pens earlier, and produces more than the com- 
mon species; but, on the other hand, it shells 
more easily and has in it an unpleasant degree 


of bitterness. 


~ Cattle, hogs and poultry are particularly fond 
of this grain, and no food fattens them more 
promptly. 

Beitig entireiy destitute of gluten, (the animo 
vegetable part of wheat) itis not convertible into 
bread; but made into batter and baked into 
cakes, it forms a very tolerable substitute. An- 


other great advantage of buckwheat is, that,|” 


with a small degiee of labour, it thrives well in 
the poorest sand or gravel: and that in dry clays, 
as in those which are only moist, it gives a good 


strong, and if the whezt be steeped longer than 
this length of time it will not injure it, unless it 
be kept too warm. Lime water, applied in the 
same manner will no doubt enswer the same pur- 
pose. 

If steeping in arsenic a longer time should 
prove effectual, this would also be an excellent 
antidote to birds; or to prevent them from pick- 
ing up the seeds, the lie water, and arsenic 
might be used together.— Pitisfieid Sun, 





From the Natwoval Intelligencer. 





On the Grape Vine, with its wines, 
brandies, salt, and dried fruits. 
No. VIL 





The maize region of France extends from the 
Mediterranean coast nearly to the Loire, inciud- 


crop, and never fails to leave them loose, friableing Poicton, and the country south of a line from 


and clean. 


ean. To the clay-land farmer, this pro-|thence to ancy. 
perty is invaluable ; and to make the most of it,lextends from the Mediterranean to the north of 
he should remember, that this labour savingjthat line, since profitable vineyards are found in 


The wine country of France 





By parity of reason, the wine region of the 
United States must be considered as certainly to 
extend, with equal profit, from the gulf of Mex- 
ico to those parts of the United States where the 
maize, or Indian corn is to be considered as a 
sure’ crop, never defeated by frost. Ina clear, 
well drained, and dry state of the country, this 
must be expected to the latitude of 40 degrees, 
and even further north. 

The recent crop of wine at Vevay, on the 
Ohio, is found to amount to about forty-two thou- 
sand bottles, equal in size to those of the import- 
ed Claret Vin de Grave, and Sauterne. This is 
a further proof of the steadiness of the produc- 
tion even of the northern extremity of the vine 
district of the United States.—We @@innot doubt, 
iN opposition to such tacts. 

A sample of North American wine has been 
received by Richard Peters, Esq. President, and 
Dr. James Mease, Vice President, of the excel- 
lent Agricultural Séciety, long established in the 
city and county of Philadelphia, This specimen 
was sent to them by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
New York. It was presented to the latter gen- 
tlemen by Col. Barton, of Plymouth, on the Roa- 
noke river, in North Carolina, and was produced 
and made in that vicinity, being nearly in latitude 
36 degrees north, It is presumed to be of the 
wild Scufffernony grape of that vicinity, which 
is white. The wine was amber coloured, plea- 
sant, Sweet rather than dry, quick in its effects on 
the stomach and head, and otherwise. This new 
evidence, from a vicinity about eighty miles due 
south of Glasgow in Barren county, of Kentucky, 
affords a further proof of the Northern exten- 
sion of our wine grape region. It is worthy of 
observation, that the great Alligator Swamp, and 
other marshes, are near and almost around the 
country in which Plymouth is situated. 

Further inquiry concerning the settlement and 
vineyard near Harmony, in Butler county, in 
Pennsylvania, about twenty-five miles westward 
of Pittsburg, justify the remark, that the experi- 
ment, even so far north as that place, in 40 de- 
grees and 40 minutes, and in a country yet very 
imperfectly cleared of its forests, and drained in 
its swamps and marshes, is not discouraging. 
It is well established that the grape will bea cer- 
tain and elegant addition to the pleasures of the 
table in the counties ot Pennsylvania, around the 
head of the Ouoio, and will even reward men of 
care and skill with a wine like those of Lower 
Rhine. 


As the wine region of France begins on the 
Mediterranean sea, nm about 43 degrees north- 
and proceecs on the whoic east side of that king- 
dom to the northern extremity of Champayne, 
in latitude 49 degrees, it covers a country of 
about six degrees. If we consider our vine re. 
gion as beginning at least at the end of the 
39th degree, at this time, and extending south 

ix degrees, it will carry us to lautude 33 degrees, 
* which line our climate, corresponding with the 
Mediterranean coast of France, may be held to 
commence. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
lance that there exists a very precious work, most 
carefully prepared in France, which gives to us 
the natural and agricultural history of this nobj¢ 
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plant, which is therein emphatically declared tofwith tie preparation of the dried fruit and the use|husked, aud remove it to the catile yard as want- 
rank as the second object in the agriculture ofjo! the fresh grapes, to present themselves withjed—but the better way is to bring it to the place 


that kingdom ; that is to say, next to the alimen /great interest. 
This work is the whole of the two|been respectfully submitted, in these six papers 
produces an abundance of fodder for large cattle. 


tary grains. 
articles of ‘ La Vigne,’ or the vine: and of ¢ Vin,’ 
or wine. In the tenth 4to. vol. of the work enti 
tled ‘.4 Comysilete course of Agriculture, theore 
tical, practical, economical, medicinal, rural, and 
veterinary ; or the Universal Dictionary of Agri- 
culture, by a Society of Agriculture, digested in 
1793 and 4, by the Abbe Francis Rozier, a native 
of Lyons, revised and digested anew in 1801, by 
Chaptal, Counsellor of State, and- Member of the 
National [ustitute, and Dussieux, and others.’ 
Since this work gives the most safe and ex- 
celient instructions concerning the culture of the 
vine, and the making or preparation of wines, 
wine brang@ies, cream of tortar, or the salt of wine, 
and dried grapes, or raisins, and since it applics, 
in the most particular manner, to all our vine re- 
gion which is similar to the whole vine region of 
France the interests of the United States impe- 
riously demand that it should be read, translated 
and published, with notes adapted to the soil, cli 
mate, and other circumstances of our country. 
It might be given probably in an octavo volume 
of 500 pages, with a few useful copperplate 
prints of the various grapes, utensils, and build- 
ings. 
In regard to the parts of the United States 
which lie south of 33, the whole of which will do 
for wine and grapes, as well as the rich and flat 
palus, or well drained and dried bottom lands near 
to Bordeaux, the climate in that most southern 
section of our country requires, that we take a 
part of our instruction from the books and people 
of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Cohauila. The 
best amber wine of Andalusia is the most cor- 
dial in Spain, but the best red wine of Catalonia, 
in Spain, is more light, elegant and admired in 
Madrid for the use of their most expensive fami- 
lies. Our wine region inthe United States may 
be safely considered as beginning, on all the suit 


able lands, on the Gulf of Mexico, and extending}. 


north to the 39th or 40th degree, especially after 
our country shall be cleared, drained, and well 
dried. 


It will be useful to observe, that the Americanlof this, is barley instead of oats, spring barley ; 
Gardner, published by the late Mr. Bernardjthere are two kinds cultivated with good success, 
Mc Mahon, and lately continued in a new edi-jthe two rowed, bearing simply two rows of grain 
tion by his son, Mr. Thomas P. Mc Mahon, offon the head, one each side of the stem, and the 
Philadelphia, contains a very useful portion of}four rowed or more properly six rowed with a 
instruction on this subject. It is now in the handsjshorter head and full long beard; the ‘last men- 


of many planters, and in all our book stores. 


Besides the regular agricultural books ofjbest appearance in the field, the two rowed has 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the Cyclopz-|a stiffer straw, and stands up better on a rich soil 
dias and the writing of travellers may be usefully|—the product is much the same on most soils, 
searched for matter on the Vine, and much plea-|though in such as are highly improved the latter 
sing instruction may be obtained in the opportu-jis preferred—it is also about a week or ten days 
nities of conversation with respectable foreigners 


who visit our country or settle in it, or with intel 
ligent traveilers among our own citizens. 


subject is too important to be longer neglected 
or postponed. The times require the extension, 


the diversification, and improvement of our agri 


to the public consideration, and may at a suitable 
time, be again resumed ; or may be taken up by 


States, This disquisition will for the present, be|| 


public 
paration of wine. 


velty and moment 
A Friend to National Industry. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 23. 1819. 
GRAPES OF FRANCE. 
1 Neumier blanc 18 Petit Muscadct 
2 Morillon noir 19 Bourguignon 
3 Morillon blanc lobe blanc 
4 Pineau 20 Le Gouais 
5 Bourgoignon noir 21 Gouais blanc 
6 Griset blanc 22 Game noir 
7 Morillon blanc or 23 Petit Game 
Maurillon 24 Grand noir 
8 Rochelle 25 Le Cathors 
9 Teinturier 
10 Negrier 
(1 Negrier echiquite 
12 Raisin perle 
13 Mornain blanc 
14 Meslier 
15 Rochelle vert 
16 Rochelle blonde 
17 Muscadet Malvoisie 


A ote ae 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Brandywine, ( Del.) Dec. 21, 1819. 
Friend Skinner—Some inquiries in the last 
number of the American Farmer, (38) have in- 
duced me to cast my mite into the treasury of 
information. Sidney makes inquiry, “ What 
fallow crop can be substituted for oats,” referring 
to the middle states. The practice in my neigh- 
bourhood, and for 20 or 30 miles north and west 


dore Bar-sur Aubc 
27° Cloutat 
28 Muscat blanc 
29 Muscat rouge 
30 Raisin de Maroc 
Cornichon blanc 
31 Corinthe bianc 


tioned is most generally cultivated, having the 


later ripening, and much depends on the time of 
‘ripening—dry and cool is most favourable to 
Thejeither, after the growth is matured. 

The culture is on ground that has produced 
corn the preceding year ; the general practice is|to a farmer, of three hundred dollars for the rent 
-jto cut up the corn close to the ground, and by 


An opening of this subject has,where it-is to be fed as early as possible, and stack 


na way to preserve it from the weather, as it 


Thousands of bullocks that are driven irom the 


various hands, in different parts of the United/westward as well as the northward, are purchased 


yy the farmers that provide this kind of winter 


discontinued with the most earnest recommen-/food—they seldom get hay till the: approach of 
dation, that a number of our fellow citizens who|warm weather—corn fodder and straw from 
have, or are near to vineyards, would favour the;wheat and barley is the principal keeping till 
with accounts of their situations, com-|spring, then good hay for a month before they 
mencement, management and success, in the pre-jare turned out to pasture; at this time they are 
Experience, highly useful inithriving and very soon become fat on the rich 
ll cases, is of moral necessity in matters of no-|pasture of clover in bloom, mixed with other 
grasses. 


I have digressed a little from the culture of 


barley, to show the intention of taking off the 
cornstalks, as a preparative for the early and ef- 
fectual preparation for that crop, which is with 
us considered the best of all preparations for 
wheat by ploughing down the barley stubble,-as 
soon as convenient after harvest, which immedi- 
etely decomposes and becomes incorporated 
with the soil—another cross ploughing at seed 
time brings the land into a most excellent tilth. 


The manure is laid on between the two plough- 


ings mostly—but some prefer turning it in with 
26 Chasselas Chasselas,j(he barley stubble, which practice is gaining ap- 
probation very much of late. 


Barley is sown as early as the ground will 


admit of ploughing in the spring, and many 


plough their stalk yround in the fall. Much is 


prepared already for sowing as early as dry 
enough in March—some was sown last year in 
February, and produced a good crop 30 bushels 
to the acre. 


The seed must be well covered 
by the harrow, and carefully rolled to pulverise 
and press down every clod, and leave a smooth 
surface to expedite the collection of the crop, if 
there was no other advantage; but there are 
other advantages as it compacts the soil about 
the grain, especially in light soils; affording 
more immediate nutriment to the young and 
tender fibrous roots, which are expanding in 
quest of that aliment so essential to a hasty ma- 
turity, and which cannot with the same facility 
be extracted from a clod, unbroken by the 
rolling process. 

This crop is brought to maturity in 90 or 100 
days, according to the site of its growth. Some 
of our elevated Brandywine hills, of a southern 
exposure and gravelly loam, ripen in 90 with 
the four or six rowed kind—the two rowed about 
100 days on most high laying land. This grain 
has had as little fluctuation perhaps as any other 
crop in the price, having generally a home 
market, the average one dollar a bushel for per- 
haps fifteen years past. 

From 20 to 30 bushels to the acre may be 
counted a fair calculation on a soil elevated, and 
free from stagnant water, if prepared by the 
culture of corn the year previous. The writer 
of this article knew an instance of an offer made 


of one of his fields containing eleven acres, then 


culture, as one of the surest remedies for the mo-|setting it up in piles in shape of a sugar loafjincorn-stalks; the time was limited from spring 


mentary disorders of the body politic. These con-|twisting a band of straw, and binding the top 


siderations occasioned the capacities of the Uni 


ted States for the production of the grape vine,|the same time binding the fodder up in bundle: 


-iclose—it stands till convenient time to husk, at 


till harvest, (three months) with intention of 
The 








and the fabrication of wines, and wine brandies, 


owner a barley crop off in that time. 


owner refused so tempting an offer and sowed it 


with straw—many stack it up in piles after being'himself, and had a return of fifty bushels for | 
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a 
each acre, or five hundred and fifty bushels (of 
SS) 


the two rowed kind.) That year the price wa 
one dollar per bushel, the next season I bought 
his crop myself at $1 12}, but do not know the 
product per acre. 
informed his crop averaged fifty.two bushels to 
theacre. This was an elevated ridge of land of 
a sandy loam, and nothing that I could remark 
different from the neighbouring farms. 

The cultivation of barley as a fallow crop, 
is considered the most improving mode of ma- 
naging land, and has become equal in rotation 
and as profitable as any other in the course. 

From a grass lay turned down in Indian corn, 
then barley, and wheat sown after barley with 
grass seed, say clover and timothy, becomes a 
mowing crop the next year, producing from one 
to two tons to the acre—then pasture till frost, 
if not kept for clover seed that year, pasture 


the next season of a better quality being better) They are thrown out for general use. 


filled in the bottom—the manure is generally 
put on for the wheat crop. 


Barley requires one bushel and a half perjwe have often thought to be worth mentioning. 
‘ 


acre, if the grain is large, or otherwise five 
pecks may be sufficient. The two rowed spreads 
more trom the root by putting out a number of 
shoots, from the product ofasingle grain. ‘hin 
sowing generally produces the heaviest grain, 
and when turning from the green to the yellow 
state at harvest, must be attentively observed, 
and cut before the green has entirely disappear- 
ed. As the heads turn down soon when ripe, 
and occasions waste in cutting if too ripe, espe- 
cially with a scythe and cradle, which is the 


common mode, and by raking up into bunches\richest milk are those of a red or brindle colour, 


is loaded on the carriage by a three-pronged 


wooden fork made for the purpose, the prongsjspotted or pied. 
similar to the fingers of a cradle, to slip under, 
each heap, and raise it on the carriage in aimay be to account for the fact on physiological 


loose state, not being necessary to bind it into 
sheaves—a rake or two to follow gathering every 
scattering head, which is readily done if the 
ground has been rciled at the time of sowing, 
or, ifthen too wet, may be done after it has be- 
come green over the ground, and advantageously, 
if it has formed a crust by hard showers of rain, 
breaking this crust with the roller has a tenden- 
cy to mould the young plant. 


One observation should never be out of recol- 
lection, that is to avoid as much as_ possible 
handling the grain in the heat of the day if very 
dry. As waste is unavoidable, I have found the 
naked scythe to be most expeditious and saving 
in cutting, and can be done through the heat or 
dryest part of the day without waste, but be 
cautious with the rake and fork ; when the straw 
is effectually cured, it may be put together with 
considerable dew on it, either morning or even- 
ing. 

The foregoing remarks may be of some use 
to such farmers as are unacquainted with the 
culture of barley, and whose soil and climate 
may be congenial to its culture as a fallow crop 
—how far south it may answer I know not, but 


The following year I was), plainness and true farmer like simplicity in the 
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The Editor, in committing the above to the nands 
of the printer takes occasion to remark, that it would 
be well if all writers on agricultural subjects would 
observe the manner in which the obser) ations of our 
correspondent C. K. are communicated. ‘There is 


style—and that indispensible minuteness in his dis- 
criptions which place the matter treated of. and 
every essential particular connected with it, com 
pletely within the comprehension of the reader. anc! 
leaves him without occasion to ask any further ex 
planations about it. It is this conversation-like plain- 
ness of style, and careful detail of all particulars 
from the seed to the Harvest, which communicate 
to such writings the character of practical utility.— 
Those who undertake to describe and recommend 
particular modes and systems of agriculture, appear 
too often to write as if under the impression that 
the reader already possessed a tolerably perfect 
knowledge of the subject, in which case it would 
hardly be necessary to write at all—These hints are 
not intended to have any particular application — 
It was the 
conformity of friend K’s letter to our ideas of the 
best manner of communicating agricultural know- 
ledge, which reminded us to say thus hastily, what 





° kdit. Am. Far. 
— 


ON THE ACCUMULATION OF CREAM. 


Baltimore, Dec. 22, 1819. 


I will make a few additional remarks on cream. 
— My intention is, just to mention seme other 
methods than Galvanism, for ensuring the great- 
est quantity of cream. The first is to select 
good cows. The kind of cows that give the 





and after them the dun, the white, and the 
The black are universally 
known to give poor milk ; however difficult it 


principles. It has been observed by some that 
the skin of black cows is drier or less oily than 
that of other cows. This may be so, but I cannot 
perceive that this circumstance will aid us in 
giving an explanation of the difference, unless 
so far as it may indicate the general difference 
in all the functions ; but this is equally inferrable 
from the dissimilar qualities of those secretions. 
As we cannot refer it to a principle which can be 
altered and improved, it must be attributed to a 
variety of organic structure, over which art has 
no control. 

The second circumstance which influences 
the quality as well as the quantity of milk, is the 
manner in which cows are housed and attended. 
The difference in milk produce between a cow 
kept in a house during cold and wet weather, well 
littered and curried, and one of the same natural} 
constitution, left shivering in the chilling rains of 
winter, is such as ought only to exist between 
different species of animals. The latter may give 
a few pints of sky coloured milk in a day, while 
the other will give perhaps as many gailons of a 
rich quality A's cases in point, I would observe 
that I know farmers in Virginia, who have from 





50 or 40 miles south of this place it has been 
tried with success. C. K. 


P. S. My absence from home has made a 
chasm in my remarks on Hedging unavoidable, 
a drawing shall accompany the next number 
the flashing process, 


20 to 30 milk cows, of which probably 15 or 18 
give milk at a time, and who from this number 
cannot be furnished with butter enough for their 





the New England states, they are still fer from 
the attentions that Europeans think proper to 
pay to these useful animals. In some of the best 
dairies in and near London, they not only curry 
and clean their cows daily, but also sand their 
stable floors as I have been informed. We know 
the vigour of ihe animal functions is increased by 
friction of the skin, and-it becomes in those dairy 
cows a necessary substitute for muscular exer- 
cise. The quantity of milk produced by some 
of these cows I do not now remember ; but it is 
so enormous, that it would not be credited in 
many parts of our country. I imagine sir, you 
could furnish some statement of this kind, from 
works.in your possession, which would set many 
of your subscribers either to doubting or striving 
to improve. It would be gratifying to see some 
of them appear in the Farmer. 

The third object of attention in order to in- 
crease cream is the food. This should contain 
much farinaceous, oily or saccharine matter.— 
slops of Indian meal, &c. sweet clover hay, or 
uninjured corn blades are among the best arti- 
cles of this kind. Food in a liquid state is better 
than dry provender. Hence tea made of clover 
hay, will produce more milk than the same 
quantity of dry hay. The injured and innutri- 
tive food that is given to cows in many parts 
where farming is bad, combines with their expo- 
gure to the pelting storm, in making a scanty 
pittance, less. How is it possible that an animal 
can secrete a quantity of nutritious milk, when 
the food taken into her system, has but nutriment 
enough to supply in an imperfect way, the wants 
of a weak and emaciated body. Humanity apart, 
I have often been surprised at seeing in the 
neighbourhood of towns, so little regard to sordid 
interest, as is exhibited in the treatment of this 
profitable animal. 

Chere is another mode which has occurred to 
me, as likely to collect a greater quantity of 
cream from the same portion of milk ; that is to 
remove the atmospherical pressure. It seems 
highly probable that most of the cream would 
then rise while the milk is still sweet. For this 
purpose it would have to be put into large vessels, 
which might be so tightly covered as to admit 
of the removal of the internal air by asimple air 
pump, or double valved bellows. If this could be 
conveniently effected and wou!d produce the ex- 
pected result, the sweet milk might still be sub- 
ject to the action of rennet, and afford common 
English cheese. All this project however, must 
be taken only for what itis worth ; for asthe ele- 
mentary principles are formed and combined in 
a living machine, chemical or mechanical means 
can only take from the milk what it contains. — 
The best mode then is toimprove the breed and 
the manner of keeping cows, in order to aug- 
ment in any great degree the quantity of miik or 
creain. FRANKLIN, 


An important Agricultural experiment with Salt, 
Communicated by Sir John Sinclair. 

The rust* in wheat is by far the greatest cala- 

mity to which in an agricultural point of view, 

Great Britain is liable, as it originates from cor- 





owntable. Facts similar to this exist not only in 
that state, but also in this and all the southern 


* In some districts it is called blight or mil- 





states. To the north we see the good effects of 
housing cows, though even in Pennsylvania and 


ew. It effects the straw and not the kernel as 
mut. 
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ruption and the yrgwth of the tungus uibe, i{who have forwarded to him several addresses in 
saline manures would be found the most effica |societies in different parts of the union. An early 
cious preventive. Many circumstances alreadyioccasion will be taken to preserve them in the 
communicated to the public, tended to justify|columns of the Farmer. So many gentlemen of 
firmed by an experimemt that has just been re jthe United States, have offered to our labours 
ported to me by Mr. A. Robertson, at Aimond,|the benefit of their patronage, and good wishes, 
Myrehead, near Linlithgrow, about 16 milesjand communications, that we may now, as We 
Robe: tson sowed 281b of marine salt ov 3 falls ofjout disappointment, consider the American Far. 
sandy land, mixed with the seed of wheat. This\mer a Wational Werk on the Agriculture of th: 
is at the rate of 26 bushels per Scotch, or about|United States. To meke it more worthy of thi 
reaped on the 27th of August 18'9, and the part! ribute than the publication of addresses deliver- 
salted produced at the rate of about three bush-jed in different states ; as they may be expected to 
els per acre more than the rest of the field. he|present a view of the objects, the proficiency, 
cepting the. part that was salted, which thouglh in all the various climates embraced by the whole; 
not altogether free from it, yet the injury wasunion. 
very inconsiderable, and perhaps would have ON THE EXTERMINATION OF GARLIC. | 
We take great pleasure in copying, at the suggestion of a subseri- 
made use of. Mr. Robertson thinks that it will be the wild onion or garlic, from Niles’ Register, a work, in commenda- 
won of which, it were pow superfluous wag anf thing. 
better first to sow the wheat separately, the Salt) *,* We unccrstand Mr. Niles has severdl conrplete files on hand ; 
to be sowed and harrowed in afierwards; for he of the public proceedings and events of one’s own country : and sueh 
Ed, Am. Far. 
in consequence of its being sown in immediate|lt is with great pleasure we give place to the 
contact with the salt. foliowing article. The editor respecttully in-| 
Crushed rock salt will answer as wellas marine| vites communications on similar subjects— 
to 30 bushels per English acre. It would be ex-| for he will be happy to make the Weekly Re 
tremely desirable that the result of any experi-| sister a“ focus to concentrate” the “ rays eli- 
ment tried should be communicated to the pub-|_ cited” by “ well devised experiments” of in 
rest. J@MHN SINCLAIR. There is no branch of industry that can be- 
Edinburg, 12th Oct. 1819. come so important to the public weal, or that 
= sare is more susceptible of improvement. 
Mr. Nites,—The tumult of war having, 
subsided, and the incidents which it furnish- 
= es no longer filling the pages of your use 
charges our promise to collect anc spread befure|some of those sober subjects which belong to the 
our readers, the most striking facts and views, dull pursuits of civil life.” The first are cer 
on the comparative utility of oxen and norses,/tainly more brilliant, but the latter may be found 
dently of the research it has occasioned, which, Agriculture, though it has not wanted panegy 
when we have leisure, we esteem a pleasure ra-jrists both in prose and poetry, has not obtained 
ther than labour. The engravings it has beenjthat aid from philosophy to which its importanc« 
of the subject, have cost the amount of six sub-jcalculated to repay. Theories indeed are -not 
scriptions, for a year. Besides the yokes we have|wanting, but they too frequently originate in the 
had engraved an approved model of an ox cart.closet, and abound with plans of improvement 
which will be presented as soon as we can find|which are either impracticable in their nature. 
room for the introduction of some observations,erroncous in principle or unadapted to the con- 
which the cut will serve to explain. dition of those to whom they are recommended. 
subscribers a strict criticism on what has beenican be relied on, but the cauticus, patient, anc 
said in favour of the more general use of oxen persevering efforts of well devised experiments. 
. 4 . - | . 
Our object 1s not to enforce by prejudice or fa-jand if your Register should become the focus in 
sire to investigate all, and to find out the besi.—)ments are concentrated, it may become not les 
It is considered a duty which every one owes tojuseful to the farmer than it is to the politician— 
his fellow labourers in the same vineyard, to ex-jand while it instructs us how to preserve o1 
m the course of experience, either in the imple lus the humble, yet not less valuable art of im- 
ments. or the modes of hushandry, which he sees|proving our corn fields. 
- . | 
in use, no matter how highly they may have been 
‘ no doubt would admit of many amendations, bu: 
ne this as it may, it is certain that our present 
The editor tenders his sincere thanks to those/knowledge would be abundantly more produc- 


the means of eradicating the numerous weeds 
which infest our grounds and prey, without any 
commensurate return and often with deieterious 
influence, upon the labour of the husbandman. 
In the foremost ranks of these noxious vegetables, 
stands the wild onion or garlic: so well known 
under these appellations as to rencer a botanical 
description unnecessary. ‘This weed has, it is 
said, infested our fields every year since the first 
settlement of a colony of Swedes in the state of 
Delaware, who brought the seed there and sowed 
it to procure early pasture. It is generally sup- 
posed t. be indisputable and has widely spread 
itself over Maryland and the adjoining siates.— 
My fiist efforts to destroy this weed, afforded 
much matter of amusement to my good natured 
neighbours, one of whom roundly swore that “ if 
it were all burned it would be re-produced by the 
ashes.”” Nevertheless, having observed with at- 
tention fi r some time, the economy and habitudes 
of the plant, I fell upon the most certain means 
of enurely extirpating it ; and what is of primary 
consequence to all improvements in agriculture, 
the process is easy of execution and unattended 
with any unrequited expense even in the first in- 
stance. 

The process consists, simply, in thrée succes- 
sive fall ploughings, winter fallows, and spring 
crops, as follows: The first fall ploughing to be 
succeeded by a crop of Indian corn: after the 
corn is gathered the ground to be ploughed and 
sown with oats the succeeding spring. The com- 
mon weeds and stubble which are left after the 
oats are gathered to be carefully ploughed down 
in the fall, and the ground again sowm on the 
succeeding spring with oats and clover seed; 
or the clover seed may be reserved and. the 
ground may be appropriated after the second oats 
crop to a wheat or rye crop. 

As the garlic is killed in this process, not by 
the nature of the crops, but simply by the win- 
ter frosts, any other mode of culture which 
would afford the same exposure, would proba- 
bly produce the same result; but I have prefer- 
ved the above method, because the two first crops 
a;é in contormity with the usual practice, except 
thatthe ploughings are usually done in the spring, 
although it is generally admitted that without re- 
gard to any other consideration, the crops would 
be better trom fall ploughing. It will probably 
be objected that two crops of oats in succession 
would too much exhaust the land—but experi- 
ence is not in conformity with this opinion, on 
the contrary if the ordinary weeds which abund- 
antly succeed the oats crop be carefully plough- 
ed under by the usual help ofa heavy chain, pro- 
perly fixed to the plough beam and swingle tree, 
they will be found greatly to ameliorate the seil, 
and clover seed will take and grow after it sur- 
prisingly. 

Although I have recommended a second crop 


of oats, I am not sure that the plan above pro- 


posed is efficient, but perhaps it might be suffi- 
cient to plough down the first oat stubble and 
sow with wheat, and this would differ from the 
usual mode of cropping only in time of plough- 
ing for the two first crops. 

If the insertion of this communication should 
comport with the plan of the Register, we farm- 
ers may perhaps claim your further indulgence. 

I am very truly yours, THOMAS E. BOND. 





.| y c 3 
seemed to me most probable that the use of pamphlet form, delivered befure agriculturai 
| 
that idea; and it is now in a great measure con |talents and practical experienme in all parts of 
from Edinburg. On the first of Nov. 1818, Mr.ithink without ostentation, and as we hope, with- 

uskels per English acre. The crop wasidistinguished character, nothing can be . 
20 bushel Englis! Ti wasidistinguished cl t thing better con 
whole crop was much injured by the rust, ex- the defects and the improvements of agriculture; 
been totally avoided, had a greater quantity been ber, the following remarks on the extermination of that odious pest, 
we wonder at this, sinee no good library is complete without a history 
found that the wheat did not spring up so well,|# history assuredly in part is Niles’ Register. 
¢ ° | 
salt, and the quantity should be varied from 20; which shall always be promptly attended to; 
lic, that the question may if possible, be put to} telligent gentlemen employed in agriculture. 
Method of destroying wild garlic or wild onion. 
The article presented in this number, dis-jful Register; perhaps you may find room for 
in the common operations of farming. Inde pen tnied useful to the generality of mankind. 
found necessary to have executed in illustrationlentitles it, and which I am persuaded 1t is weli 
This opportunity is taken to invite from cur/In agriculture as well as other sciences, nothing 
voritism any perticular theory or system—we de |which tbe scattered rays elicited by such experi 
. ‘ " : * ° . . 
pose any defect which he may have discovered|amend our political institutions, it may also teac 
The present methods of cultivating the eart!. 
recommended. 
gentlemen, many of them personiily unknown, tive in its application, if we were acquainted with 


Bethesda, Hartford county, March7, 1816. 





